REPORT ON THE NATIONAL 
WORKSHOP ON CONTEMPORARY 
THEATRE ARTS 





Under its Scheme for Assistance to Young Theatre Workers, the 
Sangect Natak Akademi tries to support and sustain the creative processes 
and energies of the young enterprising theatre workers to revive traditional 
theatre forms which are neglected or dying in absence of proper assistance 
and focus. The scheme also aims at workshop-cum-research oriented 
production of plays by young groups who are doing work in traditional- 
cum-experimental theatre. 


The Akademi has done considerable work in seeking out, identifying 
and reviving a number of traditional dramatic forms, folk as well as tribal. 
Not enough has however been done in current modern drama and theatre, 
even though a number of highly innovative experiments have been carried 
Out in all parts of the country by enterprising writers, directors and theatre 
artistes. India being a vast country, each area with its own local colour and 
flavour, the output is immensely rich and abundantly varied. Nevertheless 
because of the vastness of the area and communication inadequacies each 
new effort remains largely isolated. The rich upsurge that should emerge out 
of closer contacts, interchanges, and pooling of experiences is elimiated. 


To meet this long felt want the Sangeet Natak Akademi brought 
together in March, 1982 some of the theatre artistes to enable them to meet 
and share their dreams, efforts, experiments and achievements that would 
lead to invigorating creative dramatic output. The expectation was to make 
this an annual features so that a substantial volume of new products may 
keep on generating. Though culture and art, as we know them, are the 
cumulative product of centuries no artiste or art lover can escape the neces- 
sity for living in his own time and responding to its influences. The creations 
of our own time must reflect the questions and considerations of the age and 
it, therefore, becomes the artistes responsibility to engage themselves in an 
ongoing quest for new forms and techniques. With the above objectives in 
view the Akademi convened a ‘Workshop on Contemporary Theatre Arts’ 
in Delhi from March 15, to 24, 1982. 


This workshop, perhaps for the first time, brought together a number 
of eminent theatre directors from all over the country at one place and 
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under one organisation to take part and share each other’s creative ex- 
periences and experiments. 


The workshop started out with an earnest effort to explore and in- 
corporate the ideas contained in the letter of the Chairman of the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi, Smt. Kamladevi Chattopadhyay which she had addressed 
to a select band of theatre directors explaining the objectives and the need 
for such a collective effort. That letter indeed set the tone for this ten days 
theatre workshop resulting in a kind of flexibility and openness on the part 
of the participants that helped them to search out possibilities of working 
together and to engage themselves in an ongoing quest for new but relevant 
forms, techniques and modes of expression. 


Every director was participating as a group with his/her team members 
and they all represented not only a particular regional culture but also a 
distinct theatrical style which they had evolved on their own over a period 
of time. The most fascinating aspect of the workshop was the willingness of 
the theatre directors to step outside the framework of their particular 
methods and forms and share, even actively participate, in the creative ex- 
periments of others. 


The first session of the theatre workshop was conducted by Shri Attali 
Krishna Rao (Andhra Pradesh) from Waltair, Andhra Pradesh. He started 
by giving a demonstration of his play ““Turpee Rekhalu’’ (Dawn of the 
East) which he had written and directed for Natya Bharati (a professional 
theatre group) in Waltair, in 1976. It was based on “Jamukhula Katha”, 
a traditional folk form of Andhra Pradesh. The social content of the play was 
blended with the traditional use of folk music where a single narrator 
performed and narrated the entire text singing local legends on “Jemuka”— 
stringed instrument which he held in one hand. To give it a local colour, 
some tribal slangs were included in the text which made the subject more 
immediate and brought it closer to people. 


It is obvious that Attali Krishna Rao was trying to achieve more than 
just an experiment with the traditional folk form in his plays. He had been 
taking his plays to the people, as he said, for mainly two reasons: one being 
his responsibility as a theatre director to inculcate among people a taste in 
theatre, the other is his personal belief that art must serve a purpose. As 4 
playwright and director he feels responsible to create and generate an aware- 
ness among the people towards their social, economic and political surround- 
ings and situations. He feels that an experiment of whatever nature and done 
wherever has to be taken to people for them to share and experieince it as 
Urban theatre can provide exposure to creative expression for a limited 
number of a particular section of the society only. 


Shri K. Narayana Panikkar (Kerala) took over the nextday and 
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demonstrated a scene from Bhasa’s “‘Madhyam Vyayog’’. The text of the 
play was in Sanskrit and the production was based on Indian traditional 
theatre incorporating classical and folk elements of the Kerala region. In. 
his discussion Pannikar talked about the co-ordination of ‘Chatur- 
Abhinaya” and how the movements create the sense of space, time and 
concept in a play. He also talked at length about acting and forms of arti- 
culation. His group seemed to be influenced by the “chakiars”, performing 
artistes of a particular semi-classical theatre in Kerala. Pannikar, however, 
clarified his point by saying that the influence is only limited to brorrowing 
‘““Bhawa”’ from the Chakiars and the rest of the action in his work develops 
around improvisation on the traditional folk theatre of Kerala. He also 
makes use of certain elements from Koodiattam and Kathakali more as‘ 
idioms of traditional elements rather than as innovating experiments. His 
emphasis was on over all stylization and he stressed his belief that in theatre 
articulation must complement the body movements. 


Pannikar, it appeared was trying to create a new form expressive of 
some sort of a psychic search and a certain kind of philosophy. It was 
obvious that he was taking theatre in another direction and was largely 
preoccupied with synchronising the traditional forms with modern techni- 
ques. ‘‘Tradition has to be accepted. It is a process.” The improvisational 
quality is used for adapting the traditional classical form in modern contents, 
without damaging their original structural concepts. The original language 
of the texts is used in his productions and unlike the younger generation of 
theatre directors, Pannikar does not work with interpretation of the text 
which adapts and accommodates itself to reflect the contemporary social 
situation. He presents the text as it was conceived and, works toward per- 
fection (through experimentation) of the form that he may be using. 


Shri Goverdhan Panchal (Gujarat) did not feel any differently from 
Shri Pannikar about the significance of classical Sanskrit theatre and Indian 
traditional theatre and their place in the development of the modern theatre. 
Shri Panchal is a Scenic designer and a costume designer and has made 
significant contribution in the field of theatre architecture. His research work 
consists of articles and books on classical Sanskrit theatre and traditional 
theatres of Kerala as well as on folk dances of Gujarat and Manipur. 
Goverdhan Panchal gave a lecture demonstration using visual aids, on 
theatre architecture. He explained the design and structure of the “Kootham- 
balam” theatre in Trichur and presented his version of the classical 
Indian theatre—what it had been. “Theatre architecture is vitally connected 
with the play. It decides the form of the play.” He tried to show how Indian 
theatre took different forms at different times with a view to pointing out 
that theatre in India was never static. He also pointed out that classical 
Sanskrit theatre tradition is still living in its essential form and its elements 
have found way even in certain regional forms, as “Koodiyattam” and 
Bhasa’s ‘‘Natyamandapa”. Classical Sanskrit theatre also survives in its 
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regional version in the form of the temple theatre—the Koothambalam in 
Kerala. Following the direction which Indian theatre is taking he suggests 
that theatre architecture as reflected in its building, no longer needs a pro- 
scenium theatre. If a closed theatre is to be built it could be built on the 
model of the Koothambalams or it could be modelled after Bharata’s 
Natyamandapa. In his lecture, he talked about the: importance of stage 
directions which have a definite purpose. He also commented on the use of 
stage curtains and how effectively it can be handled for theatrical purposes. 
He then continued to lecture on the evolution and emergence of modern/ 
contemporary theatre. He felt that experiments are being made in and with 
the ‘“‘theatre of India’, but the “‘message has not yet been delivered’. Models 
from western theatre did not provide the base for our experience. They 
do not and cannot reflect our reality. He strongly felt that Indian experi- 
mental theatre must come from our own traditions. He pointed out that 
this was a transitional phase in the development of modern, experimental 
theatre which will take some more time to develop as a well integrated 
theatre movement and establish itself. 


Shri Devendra Raj ‘Ankur’s (Delhi) contribution to the contemporary 
theatre is interestingly different. He works mainly on dramatization of short 
stories and novels. He presented a few scenes from his recent play “‘Daar Se 
Bichude”’, a novel by Krishna Sobti. It was a socially relevant play but what 
was most interesting was his ideas of presentation of the text. Ankur’s 
concern is how to visualise the story on stage without essentially changing 
its form. He retains the narration, dialogues etc., of the original script (in 
this case novels and short stories) and puts it on the stage to be acted out. 
He also works with folk tales which find their development in dramatization. 
Ankur is among those theatre artistes who believe in using the medium 
for bringing social change. 


Shri Gursharan Singh (Punjab) is another very powerful theatre worker 
from Punjab. He writes his own scripts which are socially and politically 
relevant. He uses the medium of theatre for communication of his social 
and political ideas. He along with his group performs in the villages where 
they improvise on props and locales etc. as they usually perform in the 
open. Gursharan Singh starts his performance by talking to the audience 
about the general problems surrounding their lives with a view to creating 
a certain awareness. Then the group performs—they use make-up and 
costumes but hardly any props or other theatrical elements. 


Their demonstration included three pieces. In the first play they used 
“Gurbani” highlighting the progressive content of the sayings of the Great 
Gurus which are relevant to present-day conditions. The play was based 0” 
Bhand traditions taken from the folk arts of Punjab. The second play was 4 
political satire called “‘Jagi Ram Di Haveli” satirising the political leaders of 
the country. The third demonstration was from a play based on a short story 
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“The Pit”. The play mocks the attitudes of the privileged towards the real 
and more immediate problems of the downtrodden. 


What Gursharan Singh is obviously trying to do is to present people 
with their own problems thus objectifying them to elicit a positive reaction. 
Theatre to him is more of an instrument of socio-political education than a 
cultivation of visual aesthetics. 


Himachal Pradesh was represented by a young theatre director 
Shri Ashok Kumar Hans. His group did a few scenes from three different 
plays: “Vyaktigat’’ written by Dr. Laxmi Narayan Lal, ‘“‘Evam Inderjit” 
by Badal Sircar, and ‘“‘Suhi-Mata Chamligali Raai’’, a folklore of Chamba 
district of Himachal Pradesh. Ashok Hans seemed to be experimenting and 
evolving a certain form which had its roots in the folk arts of the Himachal 
region. For him the actor is the main instrument for expression. The technical 
aids are only aids for the director/producer.” 


Smt. Mina Swaminathan (Delhi) participated as the group leader of 
“Lokdoot’’, the educational theatre wing of Mobile Creches in Delhi. They 
demonstrated a group improvised script called ‘““Kissa Ghar Ghar ka” which 
dealt with the problems of day to day living, specially reflecting upon the 
rural working class family problems. The objective of this group is education 
and communication through theatre and so they do not work with a formal 
script. They rely heavily on improvisation through group discussion and 
derive their form and content from the community which is being projected. 
They perform, most times in the open-air on construction sites without 
using stage, curtains, props or lighting. Since their aim is to reach the com- 
munity to convey a certain message, they attempt at audience involvement 
at a level where they can become active participants. This kind of work 
shows a particular enterprise in terns of creating awareness among the people 
and though the group does not work toward achieving any high level of 
professionalism in theatre, the kind of work is much desired and needed in 


theatre today. 


Children’s theatre got its share of attention when Smt. Sudha Karmar- 
kar (Maharashtra), a theatre director from Bombay talked about her 
active involvement with adapting and producing plays for children. A 
large part of the credit for starting theatre projects for children in Maha- 
rashtra goes to her. She broke away from the presumed concept of 
“children’s plays” where plays were performed by children for a limited 
audience. Her group experimented with the idea of involving adults as actors, 
thus infusing into it a sense of seriousness of purpose and elevating it to 
a level where the performance was judged for its dramatic content rather 
than overlooked or indifferently accepted as merely drama for children’s 
entertainment. 
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The contribution of Manipur in the theatre workshop was most signi- 
ficant and refreshing. The participants experienced two extremely innovating 
and experimental sessions in theatrical style and performance. Shri N. 
Kanhaiya Lal Singh (Manipur), an artist and director of ‘“Kalakshetra” 
gave a full performance of his play “Pebet” and demonstrated a few scenes 
from his more recent “Imphal 73”. He consistently uses folk elements for the 
interpretation of the contemporary situation. Kanhaiyalal’s theatre has to 
be studied and understood in the light of the ethnic and racial background 
of Manipur. His theatre is a take-off from the proscenium theatre in Mani- 
pur, which until now remains the dominant commercial theatre. He finds 
his entire source material in the varied folk art forms of Manipur. Kanhaiya- 
lal is experimenting with expressive dance language and body language for 
ensemble acting as his medium of expression. He tends to minimise the 
spoken words. He uses folk tales, myths and legends as his subjects which 
give him to experiment with the kind of stylisation that he is working on. 
His plays are performed fora particular audience and with a particular 
purpose. 


“Content is still our challenge”, says Kanhaiyalal. The Plays very often 
project political realities, as in the politically confused climate of Manipur, 
a certain clarity and awareness of the situation is needed. Technically and 
theatrically Kanhaiyalal seems to have evolved his own forms of communi- 
cation which are not only based on folk themes but also incorporate, for the 
purposes of emphasis and relevance, folk songs, folk tunes, speech pattern, 
rhythm and movement. His theatre is more physical than verbal and he feels 
that the folk culture has immense potential and can be very effectively used 
and manipulated to lend relevance to the creative expression of existing 
human conditions. He derives his forms from the cultural traditional heritage 
of the Matrees and Manipuries. His is the innovation of the art of physical 
expression. He emperiments with how folk elements are drawn together with. 
regard to movement, rhythm and song. Kanhaiyalal is working with in- 
digenous forms of his own State. 


Shri Rattan Kumar Thiyam’s (Manipur) demonstrations brought forth 
a fascinating combination of the values of modern theatre and the Manipuri 
traditions. He presented two scenes: the first from Bhasa’s ‘Urubhangam’ 
and the second from his own play, “Leima Yenglingei Khuna Kaba”. In 
“Urubhangam” Thiyam used a whole range of traditional theatre devices to 
create a ‘grand epic episode reflecting a rich combination of forms and 
gestures and musical expression. The production remains purely traditional 
in form and ‘structure. The second demonstration was more contemporary 
dealing with corruption of civil society spreading into religion and ultimately 
being accepted. Even here the siutation is modern yet the visuals aré 
drawn from Manipuri traditions. “He tries to relate the traditional 
expressions to the matrix of their original environment before using them 
in his work”. 
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Thiyam’s main concern seemed to be “communication”. To bring a 
new movement in theatre it is important to bring people together. Theatre 
he feels is a powerful medium to project one’s ideas. His utilisation of folk 
elements is a communication device. Thiyam’s use of colours is interesting. 
He uses sharp and stylised colours which serve more than just his visual 
purpose. Stylisation is not an imposition in his productions but is flexiable 
as most of it has a background in “traditions” from where he takes them. 
Thiyam seemed to be engrossed in the process of evolving his plays. His 
process of work consists of making a cult of ‘total actors’ as he feels that the 
playwright expresses through the actors who then becomes the medium. 
Thiyam is more interested in the training process through which the actor 
enters into the sources of the traditional forms than in the performance 
proper. The training system that he has evolved on the basis of the traditional 
methods, concerns itself with the absorption of movements to a point where 
they can re-emerge with a natural flexibility of the body and the voice at the 
same time, than with mere mastery of skills. 


“Form and Content are indissoluably linked’, remarked Shri Bansi 
Kaul (Delhi), Member of the Executive Board of the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, as he initiated discussion on his demonstrations. His presentation 
consisted of brief demonstrations from his six productions viz, ‘‘Ala Afsar”, 
“Andha-Yug”’, ‘“‘Panchi Aise Ate Hain”, “Kidatham”, ‘‘Ponjaibe”, 
“Pinnam Tinnam Shastrangal”. Kaul’s main thrust in all productions seemed 
to be towards evolving a theatre which is free in form and which can also 
Create a new language to express the present. His next preoccupation in 
developing an integrated theatre drew him towards innovations in set design 
and visuals. His inspiration and sources of raw material as it were, he found 
in rural traditional theatre and he seemed to have been theatrically inspired 
by forms like Yakshagana, Bhand Pather, Bhavai, etc. He does not however 
believe in reviving the forms but uses their devices to suit his theatrical 
purposes. For example, one could see from the demonstration of ‘Ala 
Afsar’’ that the codified metres in music had been blended withother musical 
notes, etc. to change into something that was more suited for dramatic 
purpose. Now as there is no confusion about the relationship between the 
form and the content in his productions, since form is always created to 
suit the content, his addition of chorus becomes an added feature in his 
theatre. This remains an important part of his productions, functioning al- 
most always as the commentator and the satirist. “In theatre nothing should 
be static’, and this goes to include the scenic design as well as the properties. 
The design should blend with the physical quality of acting/actors. And with 
this concept is connected Kaul’s idea of making use of indigenous materials 
for set-construction like bamboo, stones, utensils etc. His concept of theatre 
space is free from the structured performing area. For him any space can 
become a ‘theatre’—lawns, hill-slopes, courtyards or any such open space. 
It also solves the problems of accoustics as Kaul states that trees could 
be an excellent (sound) factor'in an open space. Ending his discussion Kaul 
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touches upon “humour” as an essential component of his theatre. He feels 
that “humour can give more relevance to the contents of his plays as well as 
save the productions from being serious didactic sermons on the social 
and political problems of the time”. And it has indeed proved effective in his 
plays. A man with practically no formal education, Kaul has arrived after 
a long and hazardous journey through life’s difficult paths. A self-made man 
in the truest sense of the term. 


Another enthusiastic theatre director from Maharashtra presented 
scenes from his production ‘‘Charguna’’, an adaptation of Loica’s““Yerma”. 
Shri Jaydev Hattangadi (Maharashtra) felt that to work withina particular 
style or form in theatre limits the range of the performer. He does not 
hesitate to use the classical, traditional, folk, and the realistic in a single 
play. Hattangady’s idea of creating a ‘‘new theatre” is by exploring Indian 
theatrical traditions and using all the ingredients of the Indian cultural 
ethos. Though Hattangady did not seem to have a committed political 
ideology, his efforts reflected a general socio-political awareness in his 
theatre. 


Shri Prasanna (Karnataka), a committed theatre worker from 
Karnataka mainly discussed his objectives and purpose in theatre and his 
use of this medium as a powerful means of putting forth his political con- 
victions. ““Samudaya” his theatre group demonstrated scenes from one of 
his recent productions “Dangeya Munchira Dinagalu” written by Prasanna 
himself and based on Premchand’s “‘Shatranj ke Khilari’’. The structure and 
design of the production are created in Parsi style. The play has also used 
Lavani singing and has definite strains of folk in its musical elements. 


A translation of Brecht’s “Rules and Exceptions” was presented by 
“Nandikar”, a theatre group from Calcutta. Shri Rudra Prasad Sen Gupta 
(West Bengal) set up a simple performing area by using minimum of pro- 
perties. The space was stark, functional and flexible in which change of 
locale was also possible. Three scenes were presented but the shift of locale 
was reflected in the physical movements of the actors and their occasional 
conversation. 


Sen Gupta’s work is imaginatively experimental and reflects a certain 
socio-political commitment. The particular production was largely based 
on the traditions of the western theatre, but the musical elements were 
adapted to modern Indian style. 


Shri M.K. Raina, a Delhi based theatre director showed brief scenes 
from his plays “Kabira Khada Bazzar Main”, “Julcos”, and “Mother”. 
Interestingly all three productions have been broadly categorised as “satire” 
by the director himself, and all these plays are in themselves in one way OF 
another critiques of our contemporary social, economic, religious and 
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political situations. Raina’ work was impressive and his presentation showed 
positive production values notwithstanding the many improvisations of 
space and sets made necessary by the rather small and bare performing area. 
Experimentation is conducted with imagination and one does not miss the 
content or the message that filters through with much clarity and directness 
in his productions, Raina believes in contemporising theatre to explore its 
potential in the context of the socio-political situation of the present. “I am 
trying to experiment with the traditional form with a desire to make in- 
novations”’. 


Shri Purusai Kannappa Sambandan’s (Tamil Nadu) modest statement 
about his work in contemporary theatre is challenging enough to gather 
attention. His one-man koothu performance is Sambandan’s innovations and 
modifications of the existing ““Therukuttu’’, literally meaning street theatre. 
He acted out an episode from the Mahabharata—Panchali Sabdham 
and used Subramania Bharati’s text (Poem) extensively for his cript. 


There are sixteen characters in the poem but Sambandan deals with 
the subject with only three characters and unfolds the entire spisode. A 
change of character is suggested by the change of position of the actor 
along with the change of music. Sambandan used nine adavus (style of 
walking) which changed with the characters. A screen which forms an 
important part of Therukoothu was also used here in the beginning as well 
as during “‘Vastraharana”’. While no set was required for the performance, 
quite an elaborate make-up and traditional gear was used. This demonstra- 
tion/performance was in the folk tradition of a region in its complete form. 
Even the changes introduced were well within the framework of the form. 
We do see Sambandan’s appreciative efforts in keeping the Tamil folk 
traditions alive yet making his own deviations and creating his own identity 


in theatre. 


Shri Mansukh Joshi (Gujrat) of the Indian National Theatre (Bombay) 
presented a professional group of Marathi folk performers to demonstrate 
“Jagran”, traditional drama of Maharashtra. Jagran is performed in any 
Open space and no set is required. 


Shri Kavi Rattan Sharma’s (Jammu & Kashmir) discussion on his 
work in theatre did not include a demonstration. He talked extensively 
about his productions with special emphasis on his adaptation of Shanta: 
Gandhi’s Jasma in Dogri and Manipuri. He, like many others, believes very 
much in contemporising the existing “theatrical traditions” more than just 


reviving them. 


Shri S. Ramanujan’s (Kerala) presentations, two scenes from his two 
productions “‘Karutha Daivathe Thedi’” and Moodhevi Thyyam”’ are 
creatively rooted in the folk traditions of Kerala. Ramanujam has made use 
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of indigenous materials for properties and his productions depend largely 
on the physicality of the actors and their movements. While the first demon- 
stration had elements from Mudiettu the second incorporated Thyyam 
movements and the production was largely based on this particular folk 
form. Ramanujan is also searching for theatrical forms among the existing 
rural and folk traditions in theatre to give a a interpretation to the 
structure and content of his theatre. 


This brings us perhaps to the most controversial demonstration 
presented by E. Gopalakrishnan from Tamil Nadu. His were a few scenes 
from N. Muthuswamy’s “Kalam Kalamaga” based on Therukoothu form 
but deviating to be experimental and contemporary. Gopalakrishnan does 
not want to inherit all the movements from Therukoothu, but uses the form 
as inspiration. He seems to be influenced by its elements and not entirely 
by its folklore traditions. The form, according to him, must agree with the 
script, which in this case dealt with certain sociological and existential 
problems. The production is dance and music oriented. Gopalakrishnan has 
made use of Panchavadyam to blend with the monotony of the situation. 
He has also made use of masks to symbolise the prepetuation of oppression 
and insensitiveness. 


This-demonstration extended to a seminar which excitedly discussed 
the question of adapting folk tradition in theatre to contemporary theatre 
activity. The basic concepts of different forms were questioned. The authenti- 
city of the forms, it was pointed out, was invariably lost while adapting them 
for the modern director’s purpose. Therukoothu for example is performed 
with serious dedication but its spirit is lost when it is lifted in bits and parts. 
The’aesthetics of the form are however not lost if the form is used in its 
totality for the interpretation of the contemporary theatre as was done in 
the case of “Jasma Odan” by Shanta Gandhi. She adopted Bhavai in its 
totality. 


The question as to what extent we are really doing injustice to folk 
tradition, received constructive response. Most of the forms discussed here 
earlier have been practised by a particular class of rural people. These forms 
reflect their aspirations, their tensions and conflicts. A particular folk form 
gets its natural identity from the historical background of the people, the 
political climate of the region, its socio-economic structure, etc. Cultural 
development is not an individual phenomenon even though an individual 
may also sometime contribute to cultural Development. The contribution 
of performing artists, all agreed, was significant. In that case how just is it 
to lift portions of an integrated form without paying due regard to what has 
gone into the making of it? 


The discussion culminated in the suggestion that a folk form if adapted 
would be effective and authentic only if it is adapted with the knowledge of 
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the history and the ideology behind it. The discussion clarified a few 
questions but raised many more about finding out theatre roots in our folk 
traditions and to what extent one can be successful inexploring such possi- 
bilities. The theatre workshop closed on this rather heated debate with a 
promise to resolve and pose more problems of contemporary theatre inIndia 
which still is in its transitional phase in similar get-together of theatre 
workers promised by the Sangeet Natak Akademi. 


